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ADVENTURES OF A FRENCH SOLDIER. 
Exemplifying the Evil, Crime, and Suffering of War, With 

Reflections, by Philanthropos, Author of “The Sword,” 

“* Howard and Napoleon,” &c. Published by James Loring, 

182 Washington Street, Boston, 

[£xtract.] 

The Spanish and French fleets sailed together, 
out of the harbor of Cadiz, Oct. Zist, 1805, and 
engaged the British fleet, off cape Trafalgar. 
Robert's ship began the action, by firing a broad- 
side into the ship of the British Admiral, Lord 
Nelson, called the Victory. ‘The British vessel 
returned the fire, and, at the same moment, there 
began, aleng the whole of the two lines, a fire of 
artillery, which was not to cease, except by the 
extermination of one of the squadrons. Already 
cries of suffering and death were heard on the 
decks of the Redoutable. By the first discharge, 
one officer and more than thirty soldiers and sail- 
ors were killed and wounded. This was the first 
time Robert had been in action, and an emotion, 
he had never felt till now, made his heart beat 
violently. All the men in the main-top had been 
killed, when he was ordered, with two sailors and 
four soldiers, to occupy their places. While they 
were going aloft, the cannon balls and grape shot 
showered around them, struck the masts and yards 
knocked large splinters out of them, and cut the 
rigging to pieces. One of his companions was 
wounded by his side, and fell from the height of 
thirty feet upon the deck, where he broke his neck.’ 

When he reached the top, he saw ‘ for more than 
8 league extended, athick cloud of smoke, above 
which, was discernable a forest of masts and rigging. 
Thousands of flashes penetrated this cloud, and a 
rolling noise, similar to the sound of continued 
thunder, but much louder, rose from its bosom.’ 
He was left alone in the top; his comrades had all 
been killed or wounded. He looked at the two 
vessele engaged. ‘The smoke which enveloped 
them was disengaged for a moment, and returned 
thicker at each broadside. ‘he two decks were 
covered with dead bodies, which they had not time 
to throw over-board. ‘The captain was wounded. 
He saw on the poop of the English ship, a man 








with but one hand, gorgeously decorated with stars, | their first battle! 


orders and garters.’ 
son. 


killed Nelson. 


Redoutable, and another French ship the Victory, | 
so that the two ships were firing on both sides at 
once, and probably many men were killed, or 


} 
wounded, by the balls of their own countrymen. | 


There wasthenseen a sight, hitherto unexampled in | 


naval warfare, and not since repeated—four ships | 


all in the same direction, touching each other, 
dashing one against another, intermingling their | 
yards, and fighting with a fury which no language | 
can express. | 


‘Amidst nearly four hundred pieces of cannon, | 


all firing at one time in a confined space—amid the | 
noise of the balls, which made furious breaches in | 
the side of the Redoutable—among the splinters, 


which flew in every direction withthe speed of pro- | 


jectiles, and the dashing of the vessels, which were | 


driven by the waves against each other, not a soul 
thought of any thing but destroying the enemy, and | 
the cries of the wounded and dying were no longer 
heard. The men fell, and, if they were any im- | 
pediment to the action of the gun, one of their ' 


companions pushed them aside, with his foot, to | morning, for I have no special bu 


the middle of the deck, and, without uttering a | 
word, placed himself with concentrated fury at the 
same post, where he soon experienced a similar 
fate.’ What a heart rending scene! 

‘In less than half an hour, the Redoutable, with- 
out having hauled down her colors, -had, in fact, 
surrendered, Her fire had gradually slackened, 
and then ceased altogether. The mutilated bodies 
of Robert’s companions encumbered the two decks, 
which were covered with shot, broken cannon, 
matches still smoking, and broken timbers. One 
of the thirty-six pounders had burst, toward the 
close of the contest. ‘The thirteen men, placed at it, 
had been killed by the splinters; and were heaped 
together around the broken carriage. Not more 
than one- hundred and fifty men survived out of a 
crew of more than eight hundred, and most of these 
were more or less severely wounded.’ He says, 
“T went over the ship, where every thing present- 
ed a prospect of desolation. Calm despair was 
painted on the countenances of those who had 
escaped from this terrible scene. Among the dead, 
I saw the ill-fated Rymbauld, the friend of my in- 
fancy. At the utmost, he was not more than eigh- 
teen. His sword had been broken in his fall, he 
was wounded, by a chain-shot, in his right breast, 
and fell against the wheel of a cannon.. The dis- 
ordered state of his features indicated that his suf- 
ferings had been great. [See Picture.] His dis- 
figured remains inspited me with painful reflections, 
and brought to my mind a host of bitter recollec- 
tions. I left the spot, and [ must confess, that my 
eyes filled with tears. I had not yet been able to 
acquire that indifference, which a soldier displays, 
from a constant habit of witnessing similar scenes.” 
War hardens the heart and blunts the feelings ; and 
the time will come, when Robert will think no more 
of killing a man, than a butcher does of killing a 
calf. He must do that, or never become a brave 
soldier. Before a man can delight in war, he must 
put off all feelings of humanity, and all the Christian | 
graces, particularly ‘‘ the ornament of a meek and 
quiet spirit,” which is worth infinitely more than 
the ornament of an epaulet. 

Alas, poor Rymbauld! How short was his career 
in the race of glory! How many thousands and 
myriads of young men heve experienced the same 











fate, and had all their fond expectations cut off in 


Not one in ten thousand ever 


It was Admiral Lord Nel-| arrives at the summit of his hopes—perliaps, not 
Robert fired off his gun, and he supposes, | 
The fire ceased for a while, on | 
board the English ship, but was soon renewed with 
redoubled fury. Another English ship engaged the | 


one in an hundred thousand. Yet how many are 
willing to tisk their lives and limbs and immortal 
souls to gain a fleeting transitory prize, with at least 
ten thousand ehances to one against them. Of all 
lotteries, the lottery of war is the greatest cheat. 
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From the Sabbath School Herald. 
A SABBATH SCHOOL SCHOLAR. 

Not many weeks since, I was sitting in my room, 
one Saturday morning, busy in studying out a por- 
tion of the Scriptures, which I was to bring before 
my class, on the succeeding Sabbath. My mind 
was filled with its preciousness, and I was reaching 
after some more successful plan, by which I might 
present its truths to my scholars, so that they too 
would regard it ‘‘as more than their necessary 
food.” There was a gentle tap at the door, and a 
little boy entered, whom it had for sometime been 
my privilege to instruct, and in whose improvement, 
both intellectual and religious, I enjoyed a rich re- 
ward fur my labors. 

“Come in Samuel,” said I, “ you are usually a 
welcome visitor, and particularly are you so this 
siness to prevent 
my sitting here and enjoying a long talk with you.” 

“‘ But I cannot stay for much of a talk now, sir,” 
said Samuel, with a concerned countenance ; “ I 
have come to bega favor of you.” 

“That,” said I, “I shall love to grant to a boy 
who is so reasonable in his requests as I have ever 
found you tobe. Pray what will you have, Samu- 
el?” 

“TI do not want any thing, sir,” said he, “ only 
that you will be so very good as to go with me to 
visit a Sabbath School scholar who is very sick, and 
I fear is going to die.” 

“ Most cheerfully,” said I, “and we will set off 
at once, if you will conduct me to his home.” 

“ Yes sir,” said the child; “ but I must let you 
know before hand, that it is near three miles to 
where he lives, and I suppose also, you are not 
acquainted with him.” 

“The walk is not too long for me, Samuel,” I 
replied ; “ and perhaps as we are on the way to his 
home, you can give me some account of him.” 

“ Most gladly, sir,” said the animated boy, as he 
took up his hat, and we down into the street, 
bendiog our course in the direction of the sick 

Tt was a clear, cool morning, and | was enjoyi 
an invigorating walk with a little boy who was 
ing me on an errand of mercy, the thought of which 
rendered the exercise doubly ——~. Samuel 
was a boy of no ordinary stamp. He an 
ardent generous mind, and in point of intellect and 
attainments, had already advanced far beyond his 
years; and toall that was attractive in this child of 
promise, was added the crowning gem of piety. He 
had been early sanctified, and learned to fear the 
Lord in his youth, and was in most respects an @X~ 
ample of safe imitation to his associates. As soon 
as he could read intelligibly, he was sent to the Sab- 
bath School, and of all the instructions of the week, 
there were none which he loved and attended to 
with so much delight, as those which he received 
then. Through his influence, many little boys had 
been brought into the school, and of this number 
was the sick child, whom we were now on our way 
to visit. Samuel's account of him was as follows; 

“T have now heen so long acquainted with Wil- 
liam S——, that I regard him as a vesy dear friend, 
and I seldom feel happier than when in his compa- 


| ny,—he is so gentle and good, and always striving 
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— = 
to set a good example for his companions. But once | he had expected, and he concluded at last to be-/that mation and the English, about eighty years = 
he was very different, and I do believe he was the | come a regular member of it. Since that time he) since, and it was to this plate that Washington ‘a 
wickedest boy in the whole village. Every body| has been an altered boy. It is now more than a) was going when the Indians beat the English army = 
called him ‘* wicked Bill,” and he was scarce known | year since he first entered the school, and, until he) under General Braddock, -as you will read in the P 
by.any othername. I used to see him sometimes, i 


but always shunned him because it wasso dangerous 
to be in his company. One day a large number of 
boys were playing on the common and “ wicked 
Bill,” had been trying to join with them, but none 
of them had any fancy for his company, and were 
shunning him almost as they would the plague. He 
stood bracing himself against one of the posts of the 
railing, where | first saw him, and his countenance 
expressed so much unhappiness, that I could not but 
feel my pity awakened for him, and I drew near and 
entered into conversation with him. I found him 
to be. indeed quite as miserable as his countenance 
indicated. But there was something in his whole 
appearance, that greatly drew my heart towards 
him, and led me to hope that he might be persuaded 
to forsake his evil courses, and become a good and 
happy boy. I determined from that time to seek his 
company, instead of shunning it, and do all in my 
power to win him away from the path he was walk- 
ingin. Bill liked me very well, but did not seem at 
all disposed to forsake his old ways, and was per- 
petually quarreling or running into mischief, or 
doing something improper, so that I was often 
ashamed and almost afraid to be found in his com- 
pany. I thought if I could persuade him to go to the 
Sabbath School, it would be taking a great step 
towards his reformation, and I determined at all 
events, to try. 

One day, | met him strolling along the road-side, 
just below his father’s house, wantonly pelting some 
geese. I begged him to desist, and asked him what 
pleasure he found in such wanton acts of cruelty ? 
He said, ‘“‘none at all Samuel,” appearing quite 
surprised to discover that he was actually harming 
the poor creatures. He said he was only trying to 
divert his mind, and was not aware what it was he 
was doing. By little and little he entered into a 
jong conversation with me, and finally acknow- 
ledged that he was very wretched, and supposed he 
must always remain so, for he was all the while 
going along in the way of his own choice. I told 
him I did not believe he understood how to make 
himself happy since he had been trying so Jong, and 
had quite failed of his object ; but that there was a 
ee which I should like to propose to him, which I 

no doubt would be more successful than any 
thing he had attempted. He begged to know what 
it was. told him it was simply to leave his idle 
habits and become industrious and forsake his 
practice of wandering and playing about on the 
Sabbath and wasting its precious hours, and join 
himself to the Sabbath School, where he would both 
be well instructed and find enough to do that was 
profitable and ee. He curled his lip at me 
with a great deal of scorn, as he replied : ‘‘ Samuel, 
I shall never a myself by going to the Sab- 
bath School. y father is not so poor as to be 
obliged to place me for instruction among the host 
of beggar children, that are gathered there every 
Sunday. Instead of being happier, I should be 
infinitely more wretched than I am now.” I told 
him that he was altogether mistaken about it; that 
though it was indeed true that poor children were 
gathered into the Sabbath School, the rich were 
gathered there also, and were very happy in being 
instructed with them. I told him, that many boys 
were in the school, whom he- was not ashamed to 
associate with on other days of tne week, and that 
he had far less reason to be ashamed to meet with 
them for the purpose of instruction on the Sabbath. 
But the thought of going tothe Sabbath School was 
very revolting to his feelings, and I entered into a 


argument with him on the merits of the institu- | P 


tion, and on the propriety of the rich and poor child- 
ren meeting at the same place and time for instruc- 
tion. I finally succeeded in obtaining his promise 
to go with me on the next Sabbath. He came ac- 
cordingly, though with evident reluctance, and I 
eee him to the school. He seemed 

to find every thing so different from what 


was taken sick two weeks ago, his seat has never | 
been vacant, and he has usually been first in his, 
place, ready for the exercises of the school. The) 
instruction he has received has been evidently 

blessed to the good of his soul: and he has never | 
ceased to thank me for persuading him to go to that} 
place, where God has had mercy upon him. 

** But poor William is sick now,” continued | 
Samuel, in his engagedness to make me acquainted | 
with every thing respecting his friend,—*‘ and, I| 
fear, is going to die; for I’m told the Doctor speaks | 
very discouragingly about him. He looked ‘very | 
pale and ill yesterday, when [ saw him, but he did 
not feel concerned about being sick : he said it was | 
better to be in the hands of God, than to depend | 
upon ourselves,’ &c. 

Before I was aware of it, we drew near to the | 
house of the sick child. Samuel's lengthened 
account of him had completely beguiled the dis- 
tance, and awakened in my mind an interest in his 
case, which I had not anticipated. 

As we entered his chamber, the pale countenance 
of the sick child brightened at the sight of his 
friend, and he beckoned him to come near and sit 
close beside him. Samuel did so, and told him he 
had brought Mr. tosee him. He reached his 
other hand with much affection, and said, ‘‘ Sir, I 
am very glad to see you.” I inquired, ‘‘ are vou 
comfortable in this hour of weakness and suffer- 








detérmined by him. His great forbearance has 
kept me out of hell-torments, which I had richly 


have been a much greater sinner than boys of my 
age usually are. | was going on with a high hand in 
sin, when God mercifully arrested my course. It 
was the Sabbath School,” said he, “ the blessed 
Sabbath School,’’ —— failing to add more by the 
deep emotions which were awakened and choked 
his utterance. ‘ But how,” said I, “ have you 
tearned to silence your anxieties and acquire such 
a degree of confidence as you feel ?”’ 
my hopes are resting on the Rock of Ages: and,” 
said he, tarning to Samuel, ‘‘ I learned where that 
rock is, in the Sabbath School. If you had not 
persuaded me to go there, what would now have 
been my condition? What would become of me. 
Oh! tell every idle, wicked boy to go to the Sabbath 
School, and there he will learn to have hope and 
comfort in death.” He became exhausted and was 
unable tosay more. 

We left him, deeply impressed with the value of 
that religion which the grace of God had enabled 
him to embrace and with the utility of that institu- 
tion which was instrumental in bringing him ac- 
quainted with the truths which now afforded him 
such rich consolation, and opened before him the 
hopes of a brighter existence beyond the grave. 

The next day we heard that William was no 
more. I often, afterwards, heard Samuel say he 
should never cease his endeavors to bring all wick- 
ed, wandering children into the Sabbath School. 
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ass From the Youth’s Friend. 
LETTERS FROM THE bg id or THE MISSISSIPPI. 
No. i 


My Dear Son,—Haring arrived safely at Pitts- 
burgh, as I told you in my last letter, after the 
dangers of a winter journey over the Alleghany 
mountains, I will now give you some account of this 
lace. 

Pittsburgh lies just where the Ohio river begins, 
and between the two rivers, which, joining into one, 
form this noble stream. 

The Alleghany river flows from the north, and 
the Monongahela from the south, and uniting at 
this point they become one river, which is called 
the Ohio. This point is the place where the French 





built a fort called Duquesne, in the wars between 
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Other — 
bes come to buy what is brought for sale. This is 
ing?” “I am,” said he, ‘very comfortable,| people come toa place to buy and sell. For mer- 


through God's mercy; 1 am willing all should be | chants will live there, and houses will be built there, 


deserved long ago, for I am very sensible that 1 | painters, and all kinds of workmen, and tailors, 


“* Because, | 


Life of Washington, published by the Sunday 
School Union, in which book there iis a picture of 
the battle ground, and avery exact history of what 
took placethere. That was when Washington was . 
a young man. He had been over that country be- 
fore, and had come even to this spot, which he 
admired very much, and thought that a fine city 
might be built there, although at that time it was 
but a wilderness. The English took the fort after- 
wards and called it Fort Pitt, after a great man of 
that name; and When a town Was built there, it 
was called Pittsburgh. 1 saw the old fort, but the 
place will soon be built up with peaceful houses, 
and Indians and Frenchtten will never fight there 
again. 

*Pitisburgh is a large town, but it will mo doubt 
become much larger ; for although it is very smoky, 
and every thing is made dark with the coal dust 
which falls from the chimnies, and for that reason 
does not seem pleasant to a stranger, yet there are 
many valuable things about this town which ‘will 
bring people to live here. There are two long rivers 
which end here, and one great river which begins 
here ; and people who live in the countries through 
which these rivers run, will bring the food they 
raise, and the various things that they make in order 
to sell them and buy other things. 
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what makes a trading town, where a great many 


jand boats and vessels; and then there must be 
carpenters, and blacksmiths, and bricklayers, and 


and shoemakers, and doctors, and lawyere, and 
schools, and churches, and Sunday Schools. The 
people come together, and this makes a town; and 
| the reason why one town growsto a great city, and 
others keep small, is, that the one is more con- 
| venient for trade, and for manufacturing than the 
jothers. Now, if you will look at the map of the 
United States, you will see that there are a great 
| many rivers which flow into that long water which 
| runs through this western country. At one end is 
| New Orleans, and at the other is Pittsburgh ; and 
steam-boats go from one to the other. These two 
will be great cities, because they are as far as people 
}can generally go with such vessels as are used in 
|rivers. Small boats come down to Pittsburgh, and 
jlarge ships go from New Orleans. The things 
which the western merchants buy in Philadelphia, 
go by land and through canals to Pittsburgh, and 
there the steam boats go to take them on the various 
rivers, all through the western country. I tell you 
this that you may see how cities grow, and why it 
is that people gather in such large numbers in one 
place. Our country shows this very plainly. In 
Europe it is not so easily seen. 

There is much about this town which I should 
like to tell you of at another time ; but I will now 
only ask you to think of the great goodness of God 
in making the earth in such a manner as to render 
people so happy. Rivers spread through the Jand, 
not only giving drink to man and beast, and keep- 
ing the earth moist, so that it will bear food for us 
to eat, but making it easy to carry the comforts of 
one place to another, and to exchange the pro- 
duce of one part of the country, for that of the 
other parts. David says in the Psalms, ‘ the earth 
is full of the goodness of the Lord—let all the 
people praise thee.” Let his praise be in your 
heart, and dwell on your tongue. May a sense of 
his goodness lead you to love and to serve him— 

Your affectionate father, H. D. 


om at an a. 








Youthful Preaching.—One of the youngest scholars (says the 

Secretary of the M—— Sabbath School,) a little girl who has 

been in the school eS een penenars 
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better world, on returning from school, said to her father, ‘ Fa- if 
should not you like to go to heaven ? You can go if you 


ther, 
will. There is room 5 
Sabbath School Herald. h 
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BIBLE STORY. 

Supposed Conversation between a Mother and her Child 
of 2 or 3 years old—from Professor Abbot’s Sermon. 
“Come,” says its mother, “ come to me, and I 

will read you a story!” It is Sabbath afternoon 

we will suppose; the mind of the child is not pre- 
occupied by any other interest. 

“Sometimes,” continues the mother, “I tell 
you stories to amuse you. But I am not going to 
do that now. It is todo you good. Do you un- 
alerstand how it will do you good to hear a story ?” 

“ No, mother.” 

“Well, you will see. It is the story of Cain 
and Abel. Do you know any thing about it?” 

“Yes; Cain killed Abel.” 

“Do you know why he killed him ?” 

“ Because he was wicked.” 

“No, I mean what did Abel do to make Cain 
angry with him? Did you ever see any body 
angry? Were you ever angry yourself?” 

“Yes, mother.” 

“And I suppose you had some cause for it.— 
Now I will read you the account, and see wheth- 
er you can tell me what made Cainangry. ‘And 
Cain brought of the fruit of the ground an offering 
unto the Lord. Do you kuow what the fruit of 
the ground is?” 

“No, mother.” . 

“Tt means any thing which grows out of the 
ground. Cain was a farmer; he planted seeds 
and gathered the fruits which grew from them, 
and he brought some of them to offer them to 
God. And brought of the firstlings of his flock. 
Do you know what that means?” 

he child hesitates. 

“Abel did not cultivate the ground like Cain. 
He had great flocks of sheep and goats, and he 
brought some of the best of those to offer to God. 
So that you see that Cain and Abel did almost ex- 
actly the same thing.” 

“Now God does not notice merely what we do, 
but how we feel, while we are doing it. If I should 
ask you to go and shut the door when you are bu- 
sy, and if you should go immediately, but feel ill- 
humoured, God would be displeased. He looks 
atthe heart. Do you ever feel ill-humoured when 
1 wish you to do what you dislike =” 

“ Yes,—sometimes.” 

“Now Cain, I suppose, did not feel pleasantly 
when he brought his offering and God was dissat- 
iafied with him. But God was pleased with Abel’s 
offering and accepted it. Should youhave thought 
that Cain would have liked this?” 

“No,—did he like it?” 

“ No, he did not. He was very much displeased ; 
and it is very remarkable that he was displeased, 
not only against God, but he was a with his 
brother, who had not done him: the least wrong. 
That is the way with us all. If you should do 
wrong and your sister do right, and J should blame 
you, and praise her, you would be tempted to feel 
angry with her, just because she had been so hap- 
py as to do her duty. How wicked such a feel- 
ing is!” 

“Cain, however, had that feeling; and little 
children have it very often. 1t shows itself in dif- 
ferent ways. Cain, being a strong man, rose 
against his brother in the field and killed him. 
But young children who are weak and small would 
only strike each other, or say unkind things to one 
another. Now God is displeased with us when 
we have these feelings, whether we show them by 
unkind words, or by cruel vielence. There is a 
particular verse in the Bible which shows .-this. 
Should you like to have me find it?” 

“ Yes, mother.” 

“| will find itthen. It isin Matt. v.22. Our 
Saviour says it. It is this, Whosoever is angry 
with his brother without a cause shall be in danger 
of the Fa grag and whosoever shall say, Thou 

ool, shall be in danger of hell-fire. This is not the 
whole of the verse. 
some ¢ther time.” 

( wancaevenoeas 


I will explain the other part 











RELIGION. 


For the Youth’s Companion. 
LETTER FROM A SABBATH SCHOLAR IN B——, TO 
HIS FRIEND IN N——. 

I promised you, my dear friend, in my last letter, 
if any thing new and wonderful happened, to write 
you about it. Well, something very wonderful has 
happened, and I am now going to perform my 











promise and tell you what it is. It is this—your 
friend who is now writing you, hopes he has be- 
eome a Christian !—‘‘ What,” I hear yousay, “‘ has 
that swearing, obstinate, deceitful, disobedient, 
play-truant boy become a Christian? I can hardly 
believe it.” It is true, my dear W. that I hope I 
have ; I don’t know, God only knows, but I think I 
have the feelings which Christians say they have; 
and in this letter I will tell you some of them. But 
first I want to tell you what took place before I met 
with this change.—You have heard, I suppose, that 
there has been a revival of religion here for more 
than three months. Soon after it commenced, 
some of the scholars in the Sabbath School became 
very serious. Our friends, A. G. E. and F. were 
of the number, and in three or four weeks they all 
experienced religion. F. isthe most intimate friend 
I have had since you have been gone, and as soon 
as he obtained a hope that he was a Christian, he 
determined to have a talk with me. One day, as we 
were walking together, he told me all his feelings, 
how different he felt from what he used to—how 
happy he was, &c. It took me so by surprise, and 
he spoke so feelingly, that I could hardly say a 
word, and when he asked me if I should not like 
to feel just so, I burst out a crying. He waited 
till I had done, and then told me that our class, 
most of whom were serious, were going to have a 
meeting by themselves—and invited me to go. I 

romised 1 would,—I went—and I have thanked 

od many times since, that He putit into my heart 
to go—it was the means of my conversion. The 
meeting was very solemn indeed. A. prayed, and 
then those who hoped they had experienced religion 
told their feelings, and they all said they were hap- 
pier than they ever were before. After this they 
talked with us who had’nt any hope, and I for one, 
made up my mind to get religion immediately—I 
hope two more made the same resolution. F. then 
made a prayer—and we got up and went home. 
That night for the first time, Isincereiy prayed that 
God would give mea new heart. As laid awake, 
thinking about the meeting, and asking myself if I 
could be such a great sinner as F. said I was, and 
as my Sabbath School ‘feacher had a great many 
times told me I was, something seemed to dart 
through my mind, and in a moment I felt that I 
was a great, a very great sinner. All my sins ap- 
peared tome. I saw that I had never loved God, 
nor obeyed his commandments—I saw the sins 1 
had committed in the Sabbath School,—I saw how 
wicked I had been to my dear parents, and to my 
brothers and sisters—I saw that I had not cared 
about any body but myself. O you can’t tell how 
dreadfully I felt as I thought of all these and a great 
rv more sins; I could hardly lie in my bed. 
All I could do was to pray to God to forgive me and 
take away these unhappy feelings, and to make me 
love him and all good things. J at last fell into a 
sleep, which was not very sound, In this state of 
mind, 1 was for several days, sometimes feeling 
more and sometimes feeling less, and during this 
time, I had many talks with F. who was very much 
interested in me. With these feelings I went to 
bed one evening, and as usual, I thought of my 
wickedness and wondered why I could not give my 
heart away to the Saviour, As I was thinking of 
these things, all at once I found my distress gone 
and my feelingsall changed. I found that I loved 
God, I felt that he had forgiven me all my great 
sins—and I was willing to diethat very night if God 
was pleased to take me. I cannot describe to you 
how happy I was. I felt exactly asa little girl 
once said she felt, when she was converted, that 
“it was all made up with God.” When I awoke 
in the morning, the first thought I had was about 
the change in my feelings. I arose and looked 
out of the window—it was a very pleasant morning, 
and though I had seen a great many pleasant 
mornings, they never appeared so charming as that 
morning—it seemed as though I was in another 
world, and the reason was I suppose, because ‘‘ I 
saw God in his works,” and when I saw, I loved. 
As I was going to school in the morning, I met my 





friend F. and you can’t guess how glad I was to 
see him. My heart seemed to melt the moment I 
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spoke to him. I told him my feelings and he was so 
much rejoiced that he could hardly speak. Ever 
since, we have seldom been apart. You don't 
know how different my feelings are towards Christ~ 
ians. I am so glad when I see one that I think is 
a real Christian that it almost makes mecry. OF 
do so love them. 

It is now nearly three months since I obtained a 
hope, and my feelings now are about the same. [I 
love to pray as mach, I Jove to go to the Sabbath 
School as much, I love to read my Bible as much, 
and [ love to talk with Christians as much as I did 
when I first felt this change. I am only unhappy 
when I don’t see Christ, who is always “ the chief- 
est among ten thousand and the one altogether 
lovely.” My sheet is full and I can write no more 
now.’ Your affectionate friend, R. 





THE SABBATH SCHOOL. 


From the Sabbath School Instructer. 
MY TEACHER,—No. 8. 

What I loved most in my teacher, was, his wil- 
lingness to forgive, whenever I did any thing that 
was wrong. I often missed a part of my lesson ; 
but instead of reproving me harshly, which I justly 
deserved, he would say, ‘‘ You cannot think how 
it grieves me to see you so careless about your les- 
son, when it is for your own good to study it; and 
you will find itso, when you grow up to be aman.” 
And I have found it so. It was for my good to 
study the Bible; but I did not believe it then, al- 
though the teacher I so much loved, told me it 
would be so. I liked better to go over to the pas- 
tures, fly my kite, beat my hoop, toss my buttons, 
or shoot my arrow, than to study my Sabbath 
School lesson. ButnowI am sorry for my conduct, 
and hope every little boy, who reads this, will take 
warning, and never go out to play until his lesson 
is well learned; lest he also grieve his teacher’s 
heart, and deeply regret it, when he becomes old. 

Whenever my teacher saw any thing like peni- 
tence in me, he would rejoice. I cannot tell how 
many times he has said—‘t You are now a good 
boy—I love you—for you have acknowledged your 
fault, which pleases me more than any thing else 
would. Now do try to do so no more; and if you 
try hard you will succeed, for God will always help 
those who endeavor to dothat which is right. You 
must pray to him for strength to resist temptation, 
and ask him daily to keep you from sin. And now 
you will acknowledge that you feel much happier 
in telling of your fault, and being sorry for it, than 
if you had gone on doing the same thing.” But I 
cannot remember one quarter part of the good thin 
my teacher told me. I have often thought I should 
like to see them printed in a book, and put into 
every Sabbath School library in the world. But 
that cannet be—for he has forgotten them, doubt- 
less; if not, I suppose he would not think them 
worthy of being read. But 1 know they would. be 
eagerly sought for by nota few. O, how I wish 
every little reader could hear him talk—only once. 
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JOHN ALLEN. 
We are assured that the following interesting communication 
presents a true record of @acts. We hope that by reading it, 
many children will be led to seek and obtain a new 
New York 

Joun Aven, the subject of the following me- 
moir, was aged three years and eleven months. 

He entered Sunday School No. 7, during the Jest 
fall, and was placed in the infantclass of thatschool. 
His general behavior and disposition were such as 
to early ingratiate him in the good will and affee- 
tions of his teacher. 

He was seldom absent from school, and so strong 
was his attachment to it, that he would count the 
days through the week, to ascertain how-soon the 
ensuing Sabbath would come, and when obliged to 
be absent would express much regret. 

He a very retentive memory, and after 








returning from school would repeat to his mother 
what he had heard during the day. 
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His remembrance of lessons on sins was very 
peculiar. His teacher on one occasion laid before 
the class the subject of the placing our first parents 
in the gardem, and their consequent expulsion 
therefrom, for disobedience to the commands of 
God, and explained the nature and effects of sin, 
and the desolation and distress it had occasioned. 
On going home in the afternoon, John repeated 
to his mother nearly the whole lesson word for 
word. 

He was particular in noticing, as the conse- 
quences of sin, the flood that destroyed the wicked 
inhabitants of the old world, the destruction of 
Sodom and Gomorrah, and the distress of the child- 
ren of Israel while sojourning in the wilderness. 
And after being told that the sins of a fallen world, 
had caused the agony of Gethsemane, and the blood 
and dying groans of Calvary, he evinced at all times 
a decided hatred toward every thing sinful. While 
in church, he was very attentive to the word of God. 
On one occasion the minister happening to use the 
word hell, in his sermon, John turning round to his 
teacher, said with a loud voice, “ that’s a wicked 
word.” One day, after he had been doing some- 
thing wrong, his mother said to him, “ John, you 
have got a wicked heart,” he said, ‘“ No I have 
not ;” she replied, ‘‘ Why yes you have,” but could 
not convince him of it. His kindness and affection 
for his parents were so strong, and their love to 
him so great, that he could not believe he possessed 
a wicked heart. 

Shortly afterwards he went in to see a neighbor 
who was much attached to him, and she convinced 
him that he and all mankind possessed hearts de- 
ceitfully wicked, until they applied to Christ and 
had them changed by him. 

A few Sabbaths afier this, the minister, Rev. 
Mr. Ludlow, preached a sermon from the text, 
** Make unto yourselves a new heart.’’ The teacher 
hearing the subject explained so simply, thought it 
his duty to lay it before his class; he did so in as 
simple a manner as possible. After church, John 


on arriving at home, went through two rooms, 


in one of which his mother was sitting, passing 
‘into a third which was dark. His mother observ- 
ing him go in and shut the anton oe 
a ht it probable he had gone in for mischief, 
tes to see what he was about. On looking 
in she saw him kneeling by a chair, engaged in 
prayer. She li to ascertain what he was 
praying about, and found that his prayer was, 
Tiled phawgive John a new heart, Lord, e 
give John anew heart.” His mother retired, closing 
athe door after her, and he remained in the room for 
some time afterwards. 

Sometime after this, his mother was ironing in 
the kitchen, and he was lying on the floor with his 
hands folded on his breast, and his eyes raised to- 


-wards heaven, a tly en in meditation ; 
——_ he “aid , “* Ma, will ladies 


to heaven ?” 
she “ Yes, if they have new hearts and love 


God.” ** And little boys too, Mat” said he ; she. 


replied, “ Yes, if they have new hearts and love 
God ;” he said, “ Well Ma, John has got a new 
heart ;” his mother said, ‘J am afraid not, John ; 
what makes you think you have?” ‘“ Why Ma,” 
replied the little fellow, ‘ I said please Lord give 
John a new heart, and you know when you say please 
he will give it to you.” ‘ 

Og the evening of Saturday the 21st day of April 
last, John retired to rest as well as usual, with the 
exception of a sore throat. The next morning he 
was quite unwell, but was anxious to go to his Sab- 
bath School, and on being told that he could not go, 
expressed much disappointment. He employed his 
time during the day, conversing with his father 
about his Sunday School, the lessons, his teacher, 
and repeating the hymns he had learned there. His 
— on sending for the physicians, found that 

@ had the scarlet fever, and in the afternoon he 
grew so much worse, that it was very apparent he 
could not recover. 

About 3 o’elock on Monday morning, his mother 
heard him repeat several times the following short 
but pathetic prayer, ‘‘ Lord receive my soul.” He 
thea fell asleep, and a little while afterwards awoke 


and commenced the prayer, ‘‘ Our Father who art | 
in heaven,” but his throat had become so much 
swollen during his sleep, that he could proceed no 
farther. He lingered till about five o'clock, when 
he expired. His mother could by holding her ear 
to his mouth, hear him lisp, “ Heaven, Heaven.” 
Thus did this young saint while yet on earth, have 
a foretaste of the joys of that abode, where he is 
now, doubtless, reaping the full fruition of his youth- 
ful expectations. 








good season before. But conceive of my surprise 
when a little girl came to me and whispered—- 
“James has been a bad boy the past week—al- 
though Ma’ often reminded him of his lesson, he 
would put:it off, and to-day he has none to recite.” 
O, how sorry I was when I heard such a story about 
my dear Sabbath Scholar—I should never have 
thought such a thing of him; and on that day a 
stranger was present who was to hear my class re- 
cite their lessons. I had repeatedly spoken to him 
of my interesting scholars, and how correctly they 
recited their lessons, ButI was exceedingly disap- 








BEING AFRAID OF THUNDER, 

Sometimes children are very much terrified by 
thunder and lightning. When the black cloud be- 
gins to shew itself in the west, and the low rum- 
bling thunder is heard, they begin to look pale, and 
to feel alarmed. Their parents endeavor in vain 
to encourage them—generally by endeavoring to 
convince them that there is no danger. 

The truth is that there is danger in a thunder 
storm,—the mistake is, however, in supposing 
there is no danger at any other time. We are al- 
ways in danger. But we do not notice any dangers 
except those which are uncommon. A sailor is not 
afraid of a gale of wind at sea, which would fright- 
ena landsman almost out of his senses. I once 
knew a sea captain, who was not afraid to sail round 
the world, but who once attempted to take a ride 
a little way in the couutry,—and he was so afraid 
that the stage would upset that he chose to get out 
and walk. ‘The driver laughed at him; but if the 
driver had been at sea he would have been terrified 
at every little pitch of the vessel, and would have 
been laughed at by all the crew. 

Courage does not consist in believing there is not 
any danger, but in being calm and composed when 
you are sure that there is. The best way to be 
courageous then, and to get rid of all anxious and 
unhappy fears, is to make peace with God, and to 
live near to him, and then we shall be always ready 
to die. God willtake careof us; but this does not 
mean that he will keep us safe. He may choose 
that we should die, but if he does, we shall know 
it is for a good reason, and we shall be prepared. 
We shall know that there is always danger all 
around us, but we shal! not be alarmed. 

There is always danger. You are all the time 
more in danger of becoming sick with a fever and 
dying than you are of lightning, for there are im- 
mense numbers of children destroyed every summer 
by fevers, but only a few—a very few by lightning. 
But we notice and fear the danger of the light- 
ning more, because it is unusual. There are a great 
many other dangers greater than that of lightning. 

A few days ago) a man was riding in @ wagon, a 
short distance from Boston. ‘It was a bright plea- 
sant day—there was a very wide, smooth road—a 
gentle horse, and there was a woman and two child- 
ren in the wagon, who undoubtedly felt perfectly 
safe. The man stopped a minute, and went into 
a house. He left his wagon standing partly in the 
road. Astage came by and the driver did not have 
sufficient room, and the wheel of the stage struck 
the wheel of the wagon, and broke the axletree. 
The wagon upset, and the woman and children fell 
out. One was much hort, and was in great danger 
of being killed. I was in the stage at the time. 

Now if the stage had slipped by, without doing 
any injury, these children would never have thought 
any thing of this unseen danger. And we are all 
very frequently in circumstances where we are ex- 
posed to great peril, though we often do not know 
it, at the time. 

Our general rule then ought to be this. Live recon- 
ciled to God. Feel that we are always in some dan- 
ger, but at the same time in his hands,—and never 
be disturbed at any peril, simply because it comes in 
an unusual form. 


For the Youth’s Companion. 
THE DISAPPOINTMENT. 


I waited a long time for my Sabbath Scholar,—I 














looked often to the door, but there was no signs of 
him. He was always at school in uncommonly 





p d in James—he had not even one verse of his 
Testament lesson, and his hymn was quite incor- 
rectly repeated. I know not what the stranger 
thought of my scholar—I have been unwilling ever 
since to say a word about him. 

I told James of my great disappointment, and soli- 
cited him in future to be more careful and obey his 
mother, and to commit early in the week his Sab- 
bath lesson. ‘‘ You would have felt a great deal 
better,” said I, “if you had come to school this 
morning with a well committed lesson; you now feel 
the consequence of doing wrong—you are ashamed 
of it. And so it isalways the case with those who 
do wrong ; they regret it when too late ;—bad boys 
never feel half so well as good boys do. Now telt 
me, James, are you not sorry that you have neg- 
lected your lesson, and in so doing disobeyed your 
mother and your teacher ?” 

“Yes, sir,” said he. And then he promised to 
be more diligent in future, and never again put off 
his lesson to the close of the week. 

It would be wrong in me not to state that this is 
the first time James ever came to school without 
reciting a lesson from the Bible. He is a pretty 
good boy on the whole, and I hope one day to see 
him a follower of the meek and lowly Saviour. 

One word to children: never disappoint your 
teachers, by neglecting your lessons—for they love 
you, and if you do neglect them, their feelings will 
be hurt. When they come so willingly to hear you 
recite, it is but just that you should be ready to re- 
peat your lessons. Mark how smiling they look 
when you behave well—it gives them great joy. 
But ifyou do not love your teachers and carenothiug 
about your lessons, it is a burden instead of delight 
for them to impart instruction to you, and you can 
never expect to be benefitted by the Sabbath 
School. Remember this. D.C. Cc, 


ae 
WHEN TO DO GOOD. 

A little girl of whom I once had the care, would 
sometimes say tome, ‘I am so little now, you know 
that I cannot do any good, but when I grow a big 
girl, then I will, won’t 1?”—I used to answer this 
dear child, ‘‘ If you want to do good when you grow 


big, try what you can do now before you grow old 
in sinful, idle ways.” [S. 8. Sumth, 


— 

Children have no such things, as time past, or 
fature; but, do, what we rarely do, enjoy the present. 
—————— 


POETRY. 








FADING FLOWERS. 

AN ILLUSTRATION. 

Within a bower where roses blushed 

To see their charms out«hone, 

At evening when the world was hushed, 

A maiden sat alone. 

The a blending with the day, 

Shone mildly on her eyes, r 

And birds were dancing on the spray, 

Showering their melodies. 

But eee has left her maiden heart, 

And blighted hopes are hers, 

While fading flowers the forms impart 

Of all her worshippers. 

The smiles that used to greet her way, 

Have ceased to light her fevt, 

And every flower appears to say, 

We part, no more to meet. 

Oh woman, could thy bosom know, 

How rose-like Love must die, 

Thy heart would never languish so, 

In silent agony ; 

For every flower that fades away 

Would mind thee of thy doom, 

‘That beauty’s charm and beauty’s sway 

Are chaplets for the tomb, 
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